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be varied so as to alter the distribution of light, according to the
nature of the street. One drawback to the use of horizontal and
inclined burners (in addition to the difficulties connected with
the deflection of the flame from its natural vertical position) is
that the weight exercises a sideways thrust, since the centre of
gravity falls outside the support for the mantle.

In the "Twin-light" burner the ingenious expedient was
adopted of burning both an upright and an inverted mantle off
the same supply.

SELF-CONTAINED HIGHLY EFFICIENT LAMPS.
We must next turn to the great developments in gas lighting
which have been achieved by the aid of high pressure. But
before doing so a few words may be said on a class of lamps
which were designed to produce a more brilliant light than that
obtainable with the ordinary low-pressure burner, and yet to
be burned on the ordinary gas supply. A conversion to high
pressure may affect the entire installation, whereas one often
desires to have a high candle-power lamp only at one particular
spot, and (in the absence of high-pressure mains from the
company becoming available) to avoid the necessity of installing
a special compressing plant.
Attempts were therefore made to introduce in gas lamps,
burning on the ordinary supply, local pressure-raising or
intensifying devices. Mr Scott-Snell many years ago devised
means of increasing the output of light from a lamp by causing
the waste heat to compress a supply of air, thus securing a
forced draught.
Another example of this type is provided by the Chipperfield
lamp, introduced a few years ago. In this case there is a
reservoir into which, by the action of the heat, a supply of air
was also pumped periodically and subsequently utilised to enable
more perfect combustion to be secured.
In the Lucas and Welsbach-Kern self-intensifying and other
lamps, a long chimney was placed above the burner, and this
likewise promotes a strong draught, drawing in an increased
supply of primary air and leading to improved combustion.
Afterwards this form of lamp was modified by the ingenious
application of the thermopile, the hot junctions of which were
placed in the heated products of combustion. The cold junctions
projected into the cool air outside the lamp and thus increased